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STAR  WATCHING 

We  are  here  to  mark  the  season 
Turning  the  moon  to  its  conclusion. 
Below  us  Nice,  the  nearest  constellation, 
In  the  long  and  living  night. 
Sprawls  silently  in  time,  in  dream,  is  still. 
Between  two  darknesses  we  wait: 
Between  two  star-pointed  spaces 
Is  our  star-watching  hill. 

— Cynthia  Maull 
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Full  Fathoms  Deep 


by  Margaret  Hoffman 


"I  saw  a  sea  serpent  this  morning,"  he  said. 
As  they  walked,  every  now  and  then  like  Spanish 
lace  a  tangled  network  of  seaweed  was  strewn  against  her 
feet  by  the  incoming  tide.  "What  did  it  look  like?" 

"Well,  it  was  long  and  green  and  it  had  scales  and  it 
breathed  fire." 

"Oh,  the  usual,"  she  answered  sarcastically. 
"Not  really.  It  barked." 

Nearby,  the  sand  sifted  as  inconspicuously  as  a  sea- 
son. 

"Sea  serpents  don't  bark,"  she  said. 
"This  one  did.  And  it  burnt  a  hole  in  my  shirt,  too." 
"I  swear  Harry,"  she  said,  "you've  got  to  stop  burn- 
ing holes  in  your  shirts.  I've  got  more  to  do  besides  mend 
clothes.   Maybe  we  shouldn't  use  the  charcoal  grill  so 
often." 

"When  you're  up  close  to  something  like  a  sea  ser- 
pent it's  bound  .   .   . 

"And  your  face  is  scorched  too.  The  first  week  at  the 
beach  and  you're  as  red  as  a  tomato.  When  you  get  back 
to  the  apartment  put  some  suntan  lotion  on  your  nose.  It's 
burned  to  a  crisp  and  already  peeling." 

Here  along  the  shoreline  where  sand  was  neither  land 
nor  sea,  where  the  only  lingerers  were  wild  sea  oats  for- 
gotten in  dunes  —  lone  crepe  paper  strands  lashed  by 
winds;  here,  after  the  sun  shifted  one  degree  sand  bars 
fell  to  chasms,  gulleys  silted  to  silica  ridges;  here,  swept 
sea  salt  and  sea  sprume,  sea  time  and  sea  existence.  Sea 
time  for  by  moon,  and  wind,  and  stars,  a  rhythm  of  tide 
hurled  sand  through  an  hourglass,  shifted  shadows  on  a 
sundial.  Sea  existence  for  a  decade  was  sculptured  in  a 
sea  urchin  or  driftwood  or  coral  —  was  blasted,  sand- 
papered, bleached  —  and  then  washed  into  another 
century. 

But  what  was  out  there  —  farther  to  the  farthest 
fathoms  deep?  All  that  water.  All  that  darkness.  And  all 
sealed  tight  as  a  glass  jar  against  snow  fields  and  lime 
summers  that  the  calendars  flipped  up,  vacuum  packed  in 
a  portion  of  infinity  that  the  fate  of  humanity  hadn't 
blundered  upon,  unscrewed,  and  rubber-stamped.  There — 
a  vast  ocean  of  past  eons  where  noon  fell,  and  falling 


spilled  to  dusk,  and  dusk  to  midnight,  and  then  tmie  fled 
forever.  There— billions  of  years  preserved  like  old  spices 
their  labels  long  since  rusted  away. 

"That's  funny,"  she  said.  They  had  reached  the  cove 
where  the  only  fishing  boat  on  the  whole  shore  was  beach- 
ed. "This  sign  wasn't  here  last  night."  It  was  nailed  to  the 
door  of  a  small  shop. 

Closed 
For  Repairs 

An  old  man  ambled  from  the  back  of  the  building. 
"Sorry,  folks,  no  fishing  today." 

"What's  wrong?"  Harry  asked,  glancing  first  at  the 
shop,  then  at  the  old  man. 

"Had  a  little  trouble  coming  in  last  night.  Nothing  to 
be  alarmed  about." 

Somewhere,  a  sea  gull  screamed. 

"What,"  she  asked,  "What  was  it?" 

"Small  fire  on  the  boat.  Someone  must  have  dropped 
a  cigarette  ash.  Probably  have  her  repaired  in  a  few  hours. 
You  come  back  tomorrow." 

"Anybody  hurt?"  She  slid  one  foot  across  the  sand. 

"One  man  in  the  hospital — not  serious  though.  He 
was  too  close.  The  rest  were  okay— a  few  burns  here  and 
there." 

"Could  we  see  the  boat?"  Harry  asked. 

"Well  okay  mister.  Just  a  burned  boat,  that's  all." 
They  walked  to  the  landing  point.  On  the  outside  of  the 
boat,  shredded  and  scorched,  like  carcasses  after  a  mas- 
sacre black  ashes  peeled.  There  were  only  a  few  signs  of 
baked  and  cracking  paint  inside. 

"Anybody  see  it  start?"  Harry  asked. 

"Nobody.  Everybody  except  one  guy,  the  one  in  the 
hospital,  was  on  the  other  side." 

"How  did  he  say  it  started?"  His  voice  was  tense, 
Gxcitcd. 

The  man  looked  out  to  the  sea.  "He  didn't  see.  It  was 
dark  and  we  were  coming  in  late." 

"Well,  thank  you,"  she  said.  "We'll  be  back  in  a  few 
days  We've  still  got  two  weeks  of  vacation  left."  I  could 
have  been  one  of  those  hurt,  she  thought.  Thank  God  we 


were  too  late  yesterday.  And  then — don't  think  about  it. 
It'll  ruin  your  vacation.  You  start  thinking  about  things 
like  that  and  it'll  ruin  everything. 

They  walked  back  past  pastel  apartments  as  lonely 
as  those  Christmas  lighted  houses  viewed  from  a  distant 
train,  beside  beach  umbrellas  that  popped  up  unexpectedly 
like  scattered  petunias,  beneath  a  billboard  displaying 
a  woman  with  a  Cheshire  cat  grin,  towards  a  boy  throw- 
ing shells  at  sea  gulls  that  dispersed  in  confetti  swirls. 
Somehow,  on  this  deserted  beach  these  suggestions  that 
should  amplify  awareness  of  time  and  place  were  only 
detached  afterthoughts  of  other  times  and  places.  Maybe  if 
there  had  been  more  umbrellas,  she  thought,  more  sun-tan 
oil  and  tOwels,  more  bathing  caps,  more  people  shouting 
her  name  to  remind  her  that  she  was  there  and  this  was 
her  vacation  and  that  she  was  happy.  But  there  was  just  a 
salt  wind  whispering  with  a  kin  to  catastrophe  enough  to 
culminate  in  pinwheels  whirling  or  the  sea  oats  whining 
like  heather  on  a  Scottish  moor. 

And  looking  at  Harry  who  had  chosen  this  spot  for  a 
vacation,  Harry  who  a  month  after  her  wedding  had  be- 
come so  interested  in  flying  saucers  that  he  had  skipped 
work  for  three  days,  and  after  two  months  was  mumbling 
of  ghosts  over  his  morning  coffee,  she  kicked  a  shell  so 
hard  that  it  scraped  off  a  patch  of  skin.  I'm  happy,  she 
thought,  this  is  my  vacation  and  I'm  with  my  husband 
whom  I've  been  married  to  for  eighteen  months  and  these 
things  shouldn't  bother  me. 

I'm  happy,  she  thought,  lying  on  the  towel  beside 
him.  I  believe  that.  Later,  the  boy  who  was  throwing  sea 
shells  waded  into  the  water,  a  woman  walked  past  with  a 
Pekinese,  and  Harry  rattled  the  paper  he  was  reading. 
The  sun  was  too  hot  for  safety. 

"What  are  you  reading?"  she  asked. 

He  looked  up  for  a  moment.  "Just  some  old  papers. 
You  need  some  sun-tan  oil  on  your  back." 

"Can  I  look  at  some  of  them?  There's  nothing  to  do." 

"All  right."  He  handed  them  to  her. 

She  glanced  over  the  dates:  1930,  1939,  1940,  1946. 
"They  are  old,"  she  said.  "What  are  you  doing  with  these? 
Where'd  you  get  them?" 

"I'm  reading  them  and  I  got  them  at  the  newspaper 
office."  He  squinted  and  looked  at  one. 

She  skimmed  the  headUnes.  They  were  local  papers. 
1930:  Automobile  Accident  Kills  Four — Oil  Workers  Re- 
sume Strike — Woman  Spots  Sea  Serpent  Off  Coast 
— Council  Proposes  Road  Contract — 
1939:  New  Courthouse  Underway — Scales  of  Prehistoric 
Reptile  Found  on  Beach — Hurricane  Sweeps  Coast 
1940:  Site  For  New  Dam  Pinpointed — Fisherman  Lo- 
cates Sea — 

"Yes,"  he  said,  watching  her  from  the  corner  of  his 
eye. 

"Harry." 

"Are  you  still  thinking  about  sea  serpents?" 

"Yes." 

"I'm  going  to  sleep,"  she  said  and  closed  her  eyes. 

The  air  heaved  hothouse  heat.  Then  the  superficiali- 
ties of  motion  ceased.  As  if  just  before  thunder  there  was  a 
silence  when  all  nature  apprehending  some  shattering 
eruptence  remained  rigid  in  expectation.  And  then,  there 
was  a  scream. 

"What's  that?"  she  asked,  turning  over. 


Harry  was  watching  the  boy  wading  in  the  water. 
"That  kid — I  think  he's  cut  himself.  I  better  take  a  look." 

She  closed  her  eyes  again.  "All  right." 

There  was  a  certain  tediousness  in  the  passing  min- 
utes. He  was  back. 

"Did  he?"  she  asked. 

"Did  he  what?" 

"Did  he  cut  himself,  silly?"  she  asked. 

"Oh — yes." 

"Well,  how?" 

"On  this,"  he  said. 

He  gave  it  to  her.  Oh,  it  was  there  all  right — that 
something  in  this  object  that  looked  like  a  monstrous  scale 
or  a  shell,  in  that  razor-blade  edge,  in  that  green  lumines- 
cent surface.  And  all  it  would  take  would  be  that  some- 
thing and  then  black  was  black  no  longer  and  white  was 
not  white.  Maybe  you  could  store  it  in  some  cedar  chest, 
smother  it  with  a  years  supply  of  attic  dust  and  camphor 
so  the  cobwebs  could  conceal  it  as  an  ancient  superstition 
or  nightmare.  But  it  would  still  be  there — that  dusky  scent 
in  each  fresh-cut  peach,  that  dank  stillness  in  October 
winds.  Better  take  a  sleeping  pill  if  it  woke  you  at  mid- 
night for  it  would  crumble  your  past,  all  memory  of  truth, 
to  ashes  and  seal  your  future  in  its  own  hexagonal  chest. 
Meaningless  it  was — a  portion  of  infinity — for  it  welded 
the  fruit  of  the  fantastic  and  the  seeds  of  nothingness.  This 
thing  had  no  reason.  For  truth  is  truth  only  for  the  human 
race  and  in  infinity  a  half-told  lie. 

"What  is  it,"  she  asked.  "It  looks  like  a  shell." 

"More  like  a  scale,"  he  said. 

"A  scale?" 

"Yes.  A  sea  serpent's  scale." 

Overhead  the  sea  gulls  loomed  in  lunatic  swirls. 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  she  said. 

"I  know,"  he  answered  and  he  smiled.  "You  know 
you  never  listen  to  me.  You  never  did.  You  just  block 
anything  out  that  you  haven't  been  taught  to  expect. 
Maybe  it's  better  that  way,  I  don't  know.  Maybe,  you 
couldn't  take  it." 

"I  don't,"  she  argued. 

"Edith,"  he  said  as  if  he  were  speaking  her  name  for 
the  first  time  for  she  couldn't  quite  recognize  it.  "I'm  go- 
ing to  get  the  boat." 

"The  boat?" 

"Yes.  I've  got  to  make  sure — got  to  know  if  it's  out 
there."  And  he  kissed  her  once — a.  short  formality. 

"What  about  me?"  she  asked. 

There  was  a  silence. 

"I'll  wait,"  she  said,  as  if  it  were  a  threat. 

"I  know,"  he  said. 

"Harry,"  she  called.  "I  don't  believe  it,  Harry."  But 
he  was  gone  to  the  cove.  In  a  few  moments  he  was  al- 
ready sailing  towards  the  horizon  between  a  blue  expanse 
of  sky  and  sea. 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  she  said  and  threw  whatever  it 
was — scale  or  shell — back  into  the  ocean. 

She  sat  beneath  the  sea  oats,  waiting.  Ten,  eleven, 
twelve  sea  oats  shivered  in  a  salt  wind.  Ten  o'clock  p.m. 
and  she  saw  his  cap,  black  like  some  burnt  marshmellow, 
wash  on  shore.  Eleven  o'clock  and  she  watched  his  shoe, 
all  scorched,  sweep  in  with  the  tide.  Twelve  o'clock  and 
she  sat,  still  waiting. 


Sallies  forth  the  Gargoyle  King 
In  cassock  many-coloured 

"Glory  be  to  Thee,  O  Lord" 

Malignant  in  His  majesty 
Among  the  thorns  His  martyred  fold 
Stretch  limp  in  bloodstained  slumberings 
The  carnal  Shepherd-King  hath  loosed  His  wrath 
"Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us" 

Before  His  spectral  glory  sprawl 
The  children  of  antiquity 
His  mirthless  laughter  mocks 
The  prone  and  raddled  world 

"O,  deliver  us  from  Evil 

Thou  Son  of  Man 

Whose  Kingdom  shall  have  no  end. 

Thy  Will  be  done." 

— K.  Holloway 


REWARD 

In  between  the  trees  and  wood 
And  not  knowing  having  been 
Into  the  time  of  life  and  birth 
A  time  of  could  and  should 
And  did  (and  died) 
All  for  having  tried. 

— Ellen  Karnawski 


There  are  many  things 

I  have  to  tell  you 

But  I  am  miles  away 

From  you 

And  my  stationery 

And  my  pen  can't  find  my  hand. 

— Glenda  Jelle 
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The  JabJjerwoch  Died  on  Thursday  Last 


by  Kirby  Holloway 


He  hadn't  really  wanted  to  go  out  this  afternoon;  his 
allergies  were  bothering  him.  "Nasty  things,  allergies,"  he 
thought.  But  then  anything  was  better  than  that  atrocious 
fiat,  he  reflected.  Another  hour  of  the  closeness,  that  op- 
pressive stuffiness  which  somehow  always  accompanies 
the  hot  tenement  cooking;  he  shuddered  in  thinking  of  it. 
And  the  Wop  next  door  wasn't  so  savory  a  character 
either. 

At  this  he  slapped  his  mental  wrist.  Pompous  ass. 
"All  of  them,  every  one  of  them,  probably  wouldn't  elect 
to  live  that  way  if  they  had  much  choice."  A  thought  was 
slowly  filtering  to  his  consciousness.  Being  a  writer  meant 
more  than  rubbing  shoulders  with  the  World,  with  the 
sleazy  cardboard  of  it.  It  took  a  hell  of  a  lot  more  than 
that  to  get  inside  Life. 

Absently  he  scuffed  through  the  chill  autumn  day  and 
its  litter,  sifting  toward  the  realization.  Funny  how  the 
brittle  leaves  protested  under  his  feet.  He  hadn't  noticed 
before  how  like  the  roaches  they  were  the  roaches  he 
could  never  get  used  to  crunching  in  the  bleak  of  the  early 
morning  as  they  scuttled  over  the  floor. 

The  pretzel  woman.  Stop.  Fumble  numbly  for  the 
nickel  piece.  The  thick  doughiness  circling  the  knotty 
sticks;  like  the  ringtoss  games  at  the  skating  rink.  Yeah. 
And  the  memory  faded  out  again  as  it  had  come  .  .  . 


"Where  does  she  dredge  up  the  salt  crust,  anyway." 
He  marveled  at  its  bite.  Right,  he  knew  —  scraped  it 
right  off  the  dock  timbers  nights.  Well,  it  tasted  like  it; 
bitter  against  his  lip.  He  didn't  remember  this  woman 
though;  must  be  new  on  the  block. 

He  stood  musing.  Come  to  think  of  it,  it  had  been 
one  long  time  since  he'd  seen  her,  the  dimply  one  with  the 
kerchief.  Must've  been  nearly  a  year.  God,  had  it  been 
that  long  he'd  been  walking  dead?  Oh  God,  he  hadn't 
even  noticed.  But  then,  that  was  it.  A  blind  deaf-mute; 
and  he'd  wondered  why,  for  a  whole  year,  his  every 
labored  sentence  staled  in  mid-line.  Some  writer  he  made. 
The  shock  of  his  new  knowledge  scrambled  his  thoughts, 
like  Minnie  beating  eggwhites  to  froth  in  her  tin  bowl. 

He  clenched  his  fist  against  the  grating  of  it  afl, 
drew  a  sharp  intake  of  air.  In  new  wonder  he  examined 
each  passing  face.  But  the  old  intuitive  knowledge,  the 
insight  into  their  secret  selves,  where  was  it?  Deserted  by 
himself.  Where  was  it? 

How  softly  Life  steals  away.  The  little  spirit  twisting 
away  the  minute  he  turned  his  head,  dozed  a  second  too 
long  ...  He  determined  to  net  that  ethereal  imp.  After  all, 
his  future  was  staked  on  it.  He  gulped  a  really  deep 
breath  this  time  and  shuffled  on. 
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The  breeze  ruffled  through  his  hair,  prodded  between 
his  shoulderblades,  lii^e  bony-fingered  wives  at  the  fruit 
stands.  Even  that  a  tiny  piece  of  glory.  And  the  cinder  in 
his  eye;  he  probed  at  it,  ever  unsuccessful.  What  would  the 
City  be  without  its  grime,  and  the  din  of  bedlamite  taxis 
helter-skeltering  through  the  streets. 

He  blinked  furiously,  fanning  that  tiny  glow  warming 
within  the  circle  of  his  ribs.  It  was  good  to  be  there,  com- 
monly alive,  or  not  so  commonly  .  .  . 

He  looked  around,  eyes  still  swimming;  found  him- 
self beneath  the  great  white  arch  heralding  the  Village 
East  and  West.  The  Colossus  of  Rhodes  in  his  shabby 
mythology  books  —  spraddle-legged  over  Washington 
Square.  As  a  boy  he  had  toyed  with  the  idea  that  one  day 
he  would  mount  the  Colossus'  shoulders;  dangle  his  feet 
against  the  giant's  torso,  the  staccato  rain  of  his  heels  on 
the  figure's  chest.  Maybe  he  would  —  now.  The  old 
tenderness  welled  up  stronger;  his  City.  That  fierce  pro- 
tective love. 

And  then  he  saw  her;  Alice  and  her  solemn,  rheumy- 
eyed  walrus  friend.  And  playing,  of  all  things,  chess! 
"Alice  in  Wonderland  Square.  Too  perfect,"  he  thought, 
and  drew  nearer.  But  there  she  sat,  astraddle  the  stone 
bench,  just  as  Tenniel  had  pictured  her.  No  doubt  about  it. 
The  gold  of  her  hair  spilled  over  her  shoulders  in  tangled 


corkscrews.  "How  very  appropriate,"  he  caught  himself 
thinking.  "Just  like  the  toves." 

Strange,  he  hadn't  thought  about  that  in  years.  Was 
It  really  that  long  ago  .  .  .  It  was,  and  he  shoved  the 
thought  roughly  from  his  mind. 

Such  a  delicate  creature;  couldn't  be  more  than  ten. 
Eight,  he  guessed.  Her  socks  creeping  into  her  shoes,  her 
shoes  battered  at  the  toe.  Even  the  dainty  ones  scar  their 
shoes  sometimes.  She'd  probably  lost  her  sweater,  too. 

The  walrus  must  be  her  grandfather,  his  face  kindly 
creased.  Stout  of  body,  his  vest  lumping  over  at  the  waist, 
trousers  elephant-kneed  with  age  and  threadbare.  There 
was  an  air  of  sage  deliberation  about  him.  A  bushy-mus- 
tached  walrus,  indeed,  with  ill-fitting  checked  house 
slippers.  Cheap  cotton  beauty. 

Must  be  Irish,"  he  concluded.  The  florid  complexion, 
the  cap  and  beard,  betrayed  him.  He  leaned  ponderously 
upon  his  elbow,  pretending  to  concentrate  on  his  strategy. 
Secredy  he  beamed  at  the  tiny  pucker  knitting  the  childish 
brows,  so  intent  was  she  on  her  game. 

It  was  all  so  like  the  Square  —  a  peephole  onto 
Bryant's  caravan.  Well,  it  belonged  to  him  now.  "Thank 
you."  He  was  whispering.  "Thank  you,  Alice.  I  won't  fail 
you,  cross  my  heart  and  hope  to  die!" 


z,^_^^^/7j&^  :^i(au. 
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FOR  TAD  

He  looked  at  me  with  wonder 
and  I  returned  the  gaze;  beneath 
harsh  hghts  that  gave  no  Ught, 
but  only  smiled  with  knowledge 
unsought  for,  yet  possessed. 

Continents  to  the  south  where  passion 
breeds,  hostile  and  ignorant, 
have  enfolded  him  in  green  arms 
of  darkness  and  hidden  his  eyes 

barely  known,  yet  remembered. 

He  spoke  to  me  in  soft  words 
and  I  believed,  but  for  the  moment; 
seeing  only  as  one  sees  in  darkness, 
as  a  blind  man  feels  the  morning  and 

laughs  in  the  knowledge  of  its  passing. 

Dropped  by  now  into  sweating  darkness, 
to  fight  for  liberty  and  luxury  and 
for  the  love  of  fighting  boyish  battles, 
he  may  remember,  laughing,  a  brief  exchange; 
in  the  knowledge  of  our  passing. 

— Carol  Greenlief 
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The  royal  flush  but  rarely 
Graces  hand  of  man; 
The  aster-tinted  cavalcade 
Of  aristocracy. 

And  you,  my  Friend; 

O  regal  damoselle 

In  queenly  state  reposing 

O  wield  thy  fearful  sceptre 

Over  me, 

Prostrate  before  thy  other-worldy  aura 

Blessing  thy  Being 

O  fairest 

And  rarest 

Of  rulers  —  my  Friend. 

But  fast  you  fade  in  shuffle 
To  leave  me  clasping  Fools 

For  royal  flush  but  rarely 
Graces  hand  of  man  — 

O  frailty  of  my  cardboard  Camelot! 

— Kirby  HoUoway 


THE  PIER 

We  walked  beneath  the  pier  and  felt 
the  sand,  now  cold,  between  our  toes. 

I  spoke  of  logic  and  he  cried; 

man's  logic  is  defenseless  when  faced  with  the  absurd. 

Surrounded  by  wooden  pillars,  a  forest  hewn 

for  support,  we  watched  the  Ughts  licking  the  water. 

I  asked  for  friendship  and  he  could  not  answer; 

the  answers  lovers  give  are  spoken  only  in  the  present. 

We  turned  and  climbed  the  stairs  and  on  the  pier 
saw  the  blood  of  fishes  hacked  and  gutted. 

I  spoke  of  past  emotions  and  he  longed  to  touch  me; 
to  reach  into  the  void  is  to  risk  all. 

Beyond  the  pier  a  wall  of  darkness,  black 
and  frightening,  beckons  to  humanity. 

— C.  Greenlief 
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Herljert  Haynes 


by  Bill  Robinson 


Herbert  Haynes  is  walking  to  California. 

I  use  the  present  tense  even  though  it's  been  three 
months  since  Herbert  passed  through  here,  and  with  one 
exception  I  haven't  heard  of  him  since.  But  Herbert  hasn't 
stopped  walking  since  the  day  he  decided  that  Burlington 
Mills  could  get  along  with  one  less  "rethreader,"  and  it's 
safe  to  assume  that  he's  walking  now. 

A  rethreader  is  a  man  who  tends  a  mechanical  loom 
as  it  spins  fabric,  rethreading  a  broken  string  once  every 
twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes.  Eight  hours  a  day;  five  days 
a  week;  with  holidays.  Herbert  would  have  been  pensioned 
m  two  years,  forty  years  with  the  company.  But  he  left; 
he  walked  out  just  like  he  walked  through  here.  Forty 
years  is  a  lot  of  string. 

"Yep,  I'm  heading  for  California,"  Herbert  said.  We 
inet  down  on  South  Elm  one  July  afternoon.  He  was  sit- 
tmg  alone  at  the  counter  of  the  California  Sandwich  Shop 
(the  name  must  have  attracted  him)  sipping  a  bottomless 
cup  of  coffee.  He  was  talking  to  himself  illustrating  with 
elaborate  gestures  in  the  greasy  air.  The  grill  man,  flipping 
a  hamburger,  wasn't  listening;  so  when  Herbert  saw  me,  I 
was  automatically  included  in  the  conversation. 

"I've  done  a  lot  of  traveling  in  my  time,"  he  said. 
The  holes  in  his  shoes  stuffed  with  newspapers  agreed. 
"People  don't  put  much  stock  in  walking  these  days,  but 
I'm  a  traveling  man  myself  and  despite  the  troubles  I've 
had  on  the  road,  that's  where  I  belong." 

He  carried  nothing  save  the  ragged  suit  he  wore  and 
a  hand-carved  wooden  cane  ("whittled  that  one  winter 
when  we  was  snowed  in").  Long  locks  of  gray-white  hair 
flowed  to  his  shoulders,  and  his  beard  twisted  and  turned 
and  finally  came  to  a  point  below  the  knot  in  his  tie. 
"Don't  get  much  chance  to  shave  and  such  on  the  road." 

Herbert  talked  of  nights  spent  in  Salvation  Army 


shelters,  of  bumming  free  meals  and  coffee.  The  grill  man 
poured  him  another  cup;  I  put  a  dime  on  the  counter. 

We  talked.  I  listened. 

The  law:  "They  always  got  to  interrogate  me  for 
something.  Sometimes  I  git  really  hard  up,  I  go  to  the  jail 
in  a  town  and  spend  the  night.  Got  picked  up  for  vagrancy 
once  way  down  South.  Good  week  of  free  food." 

Hitch-hiking  (Herbert  claimed  he  wasn't  above  tak- 
ing an  occasional  ride) :  "My  looks  keeps  some  from 
picking  me  up;  people  nowadays  are  so  afraid  of  some- 
body a  little  different.  But  I'm  not  dirty,  and  I'm  a  good 
talker." 

TV-star  Andy  Griffith:  "That's  who  I'm  heading  to 
see.  He's  a  mountain  boy  just  like  me,  comes  from  Mt. 
Airy.  My  place  is  in  Virginia  near  Pilot  Mt.,  just  across 
the  border.  Have  to  go  to  Pilot  to  get  the  mail;  talking 
'bout  the  R.F.D.  when  I  left,  but  nothing  much  come  of 
that.  Mailed  my  letter  to  Andy  from  that  Pilot  post  office. 
I  guess  he's  expecting  me." 

Herbert  gave  me  his  address.  I  promised  to  write  his 
wife  to  tell  her  he  was  all  right.  I  went  back  to  the  news- 
paper oflfice  and  wrote  a  "color"  story  for  the  next  day's 
first  edition.  It  would  be  killed  in  the  second. 

"So  you  got  the  old  man  walking  to  California  this 
summer,"  the  editor  said.  "Get  one  of  those  kooks  every 
year." 

A  month  later  Herbert  turned  up  as  the  "man  walk- 
ing to  California"  buried  in  the  back  pages  of  a  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  daily.  I  noticed  the  article  thumbing  through 
out-of-town  papers  one  newsless  day.  He  said  the  same 
things  to  the  Charleston  reporter  he  said  to  me.  "I  figure 
if  Daniel  Boone  and  Davy  Crockett  could  do  it,  I  suspect 
I  can  too." 

It  was  good  to  know  that  Herbert  was  still  alive  and 
walking. 
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